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LISTENING SILENCES 


Twilight is a loom in night’s portal 

Where are spun the purple silences of dream; 
The dawn hour is a grey silence impenetrable 
When spirits stir and depart the cooling husks; 
The noon is a white flame of silence 

And men are constrained to listen. 


Spring is a silence soon to be broken 

By the stir of crocus lawns; 

Summer is the drugged silence of poppy fields; 
Autumn a tawny silence among the leaves; 
Winter holds the listening silences, penetrative, 
Of the spectral-sifting snow. 


Our lives too the silences 

Of strange outreaching waters 

Through which we wade in ceaseless baffled quest — 
Through the listening silences — 

And souls pant 

At the occasional fluttering of wings. 
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AUTUMNAL 


Herons transfixed in the motionless sedge: 
What do they hear in the water-lisp? 





What minor whispering among the rust-withered reeds? 


Spiraling like smoke at the close of a late summer’s 


afternoon, 
They languish in the green pallor of the sky. 


What did they hear? what intimations at the lake’s edge? 


LATE SUMMER’S DROUGHT 


The drought lasts on into September 

And the wild cherry trees 

Emerald-splendid in the first bland summer days, 
Change sallow-gold, blanched-white, 

Their ardors drained by the red hot eye 

Constant of the monster sun. 

The drought winds have stripped them all. . . 
Their leaves are shattered along the earth 
Color-listless, unmurmuring, song-spent. 

The last of the water-brooks, 

Long survivant under the mossy overcliff 

Of the creek bank, has dried up now; 

Its clay, hard and baked, retains the furtive print 
Of mink, raccoon, fox, muskrat, opossum scratch, 
But the furry visitants 

Have followed the creek to the river, 

The dazzling water-fount of their sluggish dreams. 
Only the birds stay on. . 

And still must sing. . . 

But their songs 

Cool-crystal in the first white summer noons 

Are tired now, and nostalgic. 

Inquiring and plaintive 

They cry from the leaf-shattering trees 
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And fail in midair, 

Bewildered at the end of buoyancy. . . 

I find them everywhere: 

Among withered grass blades, by dry water-holes, 
Half dead and quite mad 

But singing still 

In the fire-gold cages of drought lethargy. 


The dusks are sulphurous and heat-heavy. 
Fireflies scintillate in the valley-deeps, 
Embroidering still the night’s curtain 

With filigree of flame-points exquisite; 

On the edge of sluggish dreams they coruscate 
And no mind is nimble to follow — 

They are confused and phantasmagorical, 
Images that incandesce . . . andexpire. ... 
Through her fitful lemon-stained groves 

Pale Diana wanders, disconsolate, 

Wreathed in perpetual wretchedness 

From gazing on the Gorgon-face of the sun. 
Bats zigzag through the listless air 

Crazily 

And mockingbirds — 

Long forgotten the cool cherry-songs of warblers — 
Echo the tree-frog and cricket instead. . . 
Village folk sit on hot porches 

Reminiscent of other droughts 

And old men prophetic 

Speak of world’s end by fire. 

Nerve tension weaves visions horrific. 

Rivers gone dry, gaunt promontories 

Worn by the acid drought. 

The ocean 

Shrinking till its mighty bluffs 

Make of Grand Canyon a child’s play ditch. 
Nations moving with the shrinkage of streams, 
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Clamoring and fighting for space by the water’s edge. 
A man race flesh-stripped, neurasthenic and horrible, 
With the dry brooding eyes of madness: 

Fathers leaping with shrill demonic cries 

From ocean cliffs titanic, 

Without farewells and without gesturing, 

Enthralled by the vision 

Of death by water, the cool green refuge. 

Breasts of women forgotten the well-spring of love. . . 
Nations childrenless. 

The verdure of fields forgotten. 

The earth’s race a chasm people 

Domiciled in the bowels of a crumbling planet. 
Flesh gangrene on the living body. 

The worm premature. 

The vulture sun 

Ever gorging 

Eating into the vitals of its prey the earth 

Which shall be charred at length into ash 

And blown Letheward 

On scarlet winds of annihilation. 


Through the night’s viscous stupor 

The spirits of men gather in Nirvana 

Glad for oblivion, surcease of remembering, 
But the husk must toil — 

The flesh neurotic 

Whipped by the constant beat of wings, 

Dry parched wings that tap the window panes 
Like the dead leaves at autumn: 

And always 

Intolerably through the hot watches of the night 
Frogs cry 

For rain... . 
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FROM A SKETCH BOOK: 


“ARKANSAS AUTUMN”’ 


Aster and golden-rod 
banked lavishly 
on damask of nut-brown grass 


apples touched by Midas 
fantastically pendant 
against the sift of purple overtones 


children with open-flower faces 
and brown chubby legs 

tripping through dun meadows 
after the silver-spangled butterfly 


painted woods where echoes 
of falling shagbarks 

weave a doom note 

into the tense silences 


gaunt-ribbed harvesters 

(beasts antediluvian) 

stalking ripe wheat fields: 

in their wake a path of silver 

is spread for the moon’s carnival 


(on Hallowe’en night 

spectres seek finny cornstalks 

to go hurtling over hay-stacks 

and the fugitive moon comes looming 
red-eyed and gaunt 

pursued by the vengeance of stars) 
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distillations of twilight 

ghost-blue 

elegaic with the summerbirds departing; 
a dog barks. 

there is a smell of burning leaves. . . 

a pale cool lavender dusk sifts down. . . 


cavernous haylofts 

with magenta-dyed peppers 

strung from high rafters; 

goblin faces 

peering through hollowed pumpkins 
with yellow-slanted eyes, pug noses 
and gnarled teeth; 

amber cider in a brown jug 

(like a jolly fat man) 

streaming liquid sun-gold 

into gourd dippers; 

the rasping whine 

of ancient fiddles and new songs; 
youths sun-tawny and jubilant 
whirling their buxom-bosomed girls 
through the last autumnal night 

















THE LAST HOUSE 


By Stearns Morse 


He was jealous of his wife, frightfully jealous, though 
no one would have guessed that he cared for her at all. 
It was really what kept him from getting on in the world. 
People said: ‘‘Wegmore’d do much better if he’d stay 
put for a while. But he’s uneasy, stayin’ in one place. 
Wants to be always on the move. You never can get 
anywhere that way.’’ They didn’t guess that he kept 
moving because he was jealous of his wife. There are 
some people like gypsies. There was a woman, a distant 
cousin of Wegmore’s, who had moved twenty times in 
ten years. They said Wegmore was like that; couldn’t 
rest easy in one place; so he would sell out —if he had 
bought in at all — stock, tools, farm and all, or end the 
lease, come spring, and move on. 

But he had been on his last place three years. 

People said it was a shame for his wife he was made so. 
She was a likely woman who soon made friends, took to 
new ways, was good fun, an accommodating neighbor. 
They didn’t know that that was just the reason he moved 
on — when his wife became too neighborly. 

But he was happy in his last house. The farm wasn’t 
much: small, rocky, sour-soiled; it hadn’t cost him much. 
The house wasn’t much: it was small and unpainted but 
it was snug in winter — she, even, liked it for that. It 
was on top of a hill, overlooking a valley whose houses 
were far away — and that was the virtue of it for him. 

‘*You don’t really mind it here, being away from neigh- 
bors, do you, Laura?’’ he used to ask her pathetically the 
first year. She would look at him across the table. Her 
eyes were so startlingly blue you immediately noticed the 
color of them — too blue; her black hair, that spring, was 
parted in the middle and confined by a black velvet band. 
She had a dozen ways of doing her hair, and he liked this 
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way the best because he had never seen anybody else’s 
like it. 

‘‘No. I don’t know as I mind it, if I keep busy. You 
like it, don’t you, Joe?’’ 

**T don’t know.”’ 

She knew he did. She also knew why. She knew he 
was jealous of her, though he had never said so. She 
really didn’t want to make him jealous, but she couldn’t 
help it sometimes. She loved to tease him. And he was 
so slow. 

He was too tall and gaunt and speechless. He couldn’t 
say silly things like the boys she used to know. He had 
never even said he loved her, though she knew he did. 
He was without grace; he couldn’t dance. Just why had 
she married him? Mostly it was because her aunt with 
whom she lived, from whom she wanted to get away, had 
said he’d be a good provider. Now she sometimes 
thought: There’s more to being married than having a 
good provider for a husband. Then she was eighteen. 
Now she was twenty-eight and he was thirty-five. 

They hadn’t any children. He didn’t know why, and 
that bothered him. He simply couldn’t ask her or the 
doctor why. It would have been better if they had had 
children. That would have bound them together eter- 
nally, proved that she loved no one else but him. He 
asked to be bound to her eternally; he wanted her to love 
no one else but him. 

The second year on Corey Hill was better for her and 
worse for him. 

They began to go to the Grange meetings in the village. 
After the meetings he had to watch her dance. This was 
her element; it made her blue eyes much too blue. Instal- 
lation night there were many visiting Granges. She was 
Pomona and many people watched her. He watched her 
uneasily. ‘‘Their Pomona’s a real pretty woman, ain’t 
she?’’? He heard a stranger say it (luckily it was a wom- 
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an). It made him unhappy. She had no right to be 
pretty for anybody but him. 

Among the visiting Grangers was a dashing, popular 
young girl with a new head-dress. It was enormous; it 
stood out on both sides of her head. Laura liked it and 
at the next Grange meeting she appeared with one like 
it. He hated it. But it made a great hit at the Grange. 
She knew it; her cheeks flushed; she tossed the new head- 
dress with exaggerated pride. 

‘‘How do you like the way Laura Wegmore’s got her 
hair done?’’ 

‘*Tt looks outlandish but it makes her look stunnin’.’’ 

This time Jake Keeler, a student at the Town High 
School, danced with her several times. She had never 
danced much before with anybody but the gray-haired 
storekeeper, and Wegmore was jealous, even, of him. 
Wegmore danced only the square dances: reels, Portland 
Fancies, Boston Fancies, Honest Johns. She danced 
waltzes, two steps, fox trots — most of them with Jake 
Keeler. She forgot herself. She even danced an Honest 
John with Jake which she should have danced with Joe. 
He watched, sombrely, from the side of the wall. The 
fiddler, deaf like Beethoven, fiddled shrilly and a little off 
key, keeping time with his rough-shod foot upon the edge 
of the platform. He called the changes. 


‘‘Then balance to your opposite 
And eight hands around!’’ 


They all burst into song. She looked at Jake; Jake 
looked at her. They whirled around with abandon, the 
broad black platform of her hair sweeping and tilting 
like a wheeling crow. 

‘‘Your wife’s steppin’ high tonight. You’d better 
watch out for her!’’ 

He didn’t respond. The pleasantry hurt him; he was 
watching her. 
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It was a two-mile drive home. She was excited, happy; 
he was unhappy, sick at heart. 

‘‘How’d you like the new way I got my hair?’’ 

‘‘Humph. Looks foolish.’’ 

‘*Don’t you like it?’’ 

‘‘Looks foolish. Whatever makes it stan’ out like 
that?’’ 

‘*You couldn’t guess. Stockings.’’ 

‘‘Better wear ’em where they’d ought to be. I see you 
danced a lot with Jake Keeler.’’ 

‘*Yes. Why didn’t you dance more?”’ 

**Nochance. I don’t like that Keeler boy. Pretty wild. 
Got dead drunk, last dance, they said.’’ 

She was silent. Her happiness fled, resentment taking 
its place. But she was frightened lest he’d begin to think 
of moving again. She liked this neighborhood and didn’t 
want to leave it. She went back to the old way of doing 
her hair. She never danced with Jake Keeler again. 


They were doing pretty well now. The mortgage was 
half paid up. That summer they bought an old Ford. 
After haying was done they would sometimes run into 
town — eight miles away — munch ice-cream cones, listen 
to the weekly band concert. It was exciting to sit under 
the white electric light and listen to the concert — crash- 
ing marches, dreamy waltzes, jazzes — to watch the peo- 
ple sauntering by on the sidewalk: farmers, flappers, 
chattering children, husbands and wives, lovers. He 
liked most the marches and to watch the staid married 
people. She loved the waltzes, the jazzes and the lovers. 
Men looked at her; they couldn’t help it; in spite of her- 
’ self her eyes roved and met their looks. Joe was restless. 
He thought : If we had a baby then she’d be bound to me. 
(But there wasn’t any baby.) He took her home, glad to 
get her alone again. But his selfishness maddened him. 
After these evenings, the nearer he got to her the farther 
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away she seemed. Once he dreamt that they had a baby 
and had left it with one of the men who eyed her so, in 
town. 

He was glad when winter came again. 

It was fairly safe, now, to go to the Grange. Jake 
Keeler was away at college. Most of the other Grangers 
were staid and steady as he would like her to be — except 
when alone with him. She danced with them. The last 
of the winter there was a scandal. It was about Jake 
Keeler and the storekeeper’s young wife. They said 
there was going to be a baby — the women said it. Joe 
and Laura talked about it gingerly. 

‘‘She had no business not to be true to him. I knew 
Jake Keeler was a good-for-nothing.”’ 

‘*Well, she was so much younger than Al is.’’ 

‘‘Do you stan’ up for them?”’ 

He spoke as fiercely as his mildness would allow. 

‘‘No. I don’t stand up for them.’’ 


Spring came. Getting out the last of the winter’s wood 
Wegmore caught his leg between two logs and broke it. 
It would be in the cast six weeks, anyway. For two days 
Laura did the chores alone. The third morning she came 
back from the creamery. 

‘‘Did you find anybody this time?’’ 

‘¢ Al said there was a man in yesterday might do. He’s 
been working in the woods, in the Company’s camp. He 
thought we could get him.’’ 

‘*Where’s he come from? Can he farm any?’’ 

‘He didn’t say. He asked him and he said he was 
raised onafarm. Help’s scarce this spring, Al says.’’ 

‘‘T know it is. I s’pose we’ll have to have him if he’ll 
come.”’ 

He came and fitted in well. 

‘‘My name’s Jim Robinson. I don’t object a mite if 
you call me Jim. What the hell difference does a name 
make?’’ 
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They called him Mr. Robinson. But ‘‘Mr.’’ didn’t go 
with him. He wore stout jeans-cloth trousers, with 
flaring legs, a flaunting red jersey, a tattered gray felt 
hat. He wore the hat jauntily. He had blue eyes and 
uncombed black hair. His mouth had a comical little 
twist at the corner and his tanned hard face seemed 
always smiling. He breathed health and vigor and 
roughness. They could hear him, even in the lower field, 
swearing tempestuously at the horses. But the horses 
liked him. Laura, when she knew that Joe wasn’t look- 
ing, paused in her work to listen to his voice. 

‘*T come with the birds, I’m a robin redbreast. We’re 
all birds. You’re a lame duck, Joe. What’s Laura? I 
don’t know much about birds, but these are damn good 
doughnuts. I’ll finish the lower field today.’’ 

They smiled at his pleasantries. Even Joe was totally 
disarmed. Jim called her Laura but then he called him 
Joe. He did his work well; he wasn’t afraid to work. 
He was frank and blustering. ‘‘What do you want me to 
do today, boss? Knit for the missus? I can kid you 
along all right.’’ 

Joe was kidded. After two weeks they paid him his 
first check. Joe scratched the amount down painfully, 
reluctantly. It took a lot of money. 

‘‘T’m going into town tonight, if you don’t mind, Joe. 
Hell, no, I don’t need the horse. I can walk all right. 
Be back by morning — perhaps.”’ 

Laura did the chores on Sunday. Late Sunday night 
he came back. She had to get up to let him in. 

Monday morning he seemed to be in a bad mood. 

‘‘Drank too damn much, I guess,’’ he said frankly. 
‘**Spent most of my money, too.’’ 

Laura was interested. She wondered what, if any- 
thing, he had done beside get drunk. At dinner he was in 
a better temper. 

‘*T should think you’d want to get married, Mr. Robin- 
son,’’ Laura ventured. 
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‘‘Me married? Who’d have me? I never could settle 
down. Well, you pick me out a Jane and I’ll get married. 
What kind of a Jane would you pick out?’’ 

‘Well, somebody like Nelly Peters —a lot of red hair 
and some freckles and snapping eyes. Kind of stout but 
with a lot of get up and git to her.’’ 

‘‘Too much get up and git, probably. I don’t know 
Nelly Peters. I don’t want to know her, say nothing of 
marrying her. There’d be no damn peace in the house. 
I don’t want any red-haired hustler for my woman.”’ 

‘“What about yellow hair and blue eyes and a good 
complexion ?’’ 

‘‘Better, but they’re too much like a doll. They flirt, 
too. I don’t want a flirt for my wife. Would you, Joe, 
what?’’ 

Joe grunted and almost choked on a piece of meat he 
had hastily stuffed into his mouth. 

‘You are hard to suit. I bet what you want is the 
vamps — like Theda Bara in the movies. Hair like ink 
and long eyelashes and eyes that slink out at you from 
the corners. Someone that could twine you right around 
her finger and make you toe the mark.”’ 

Jim laughed, flattered. 

‘‘That’s some better. Only that kind wouldn’t wind 
me round their finger long, you bet. I’d beat her to a 
pulp.’’ 

‘“‘My —ain’t you savage! I guess you’d better stay a 
bachelor. I’d hate to be your wife.’ 

Joe grew uneasy and she knew it. He hated this easy 
personal tone about an intimate matter. He couldn’t 
express it but he didn’t want Laura mixed up in Jim’s 
sex affairs. He thought of Laura winding Jim around 
her finger and of Jim beating her to a pulp. Neither 
thought was pleasing to him. He watched them: both 
had blue eyes, both had black hair. That set them in a 
class apart from him. His eyes were brown, set in a 
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drawn brown pathetic face, his sparse hair brown, un- 
combed. Jim’s hair, no matter how rough and tumble it 
got in the morning, was always glossy black and combed 
at meals. Laura sensed his feeling and went no further. 
Jim was oblivious; daily his banter grew bolder, but 
daily, also, he included Joe in it more and more. Laura 
was sedate and prim when with them both — except with 
her eyes. Sometimes she and Jim were alone together. 
Joe didn’t know how they were then. He shut his mind 
upon it. He couldn’t get about easily because he was 
clumsy on his crutches. 

At length he grew somewhat more skilful. As the 
frost began to get out of the ground and it became less 
soft and oozy he got outdoors. He watched Jim on the 
farm — harrowing, sowing grain. Laura led the horse 
for him while they planted corn. Joe had to watch. He 
shut his lips hard and closed his mind. He hurled his 
mind ahead to the next fall and pictured himself harvest- 
ing these crops they had sown. ‘‘He’ll be gone then,’’ he 
thought. 

Two weeks more went by. Again Joe wrote out a 
check which Jim took and folded carelessly. 

‘‘Going into town tonight?’’ 

‘‘No. Iguessnot. Got to save up for that girl Laura’s 
going to get me.”’ 

Joe was disappointed. 

‘““Thought you’d be wanting a holiday.’’ 

‘‘No. You said the other day you was in a hurry to 
get the cows into the lower pasture. Thought I’d take a 
jaunt around it and put in a day — if Laura could put up 
a lunch for me.’’ 

‘‘Don’t want you working if you don’t want to. Guess 
the cows can wait. But Laura can put you up a lunch.”’ 

She didn’t, though. She had to cook some doughnuts 
in the morning. She started off about eleven, under a 
strong May sun, to carry his lunch to him. She was a 
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long time in returning. Ten times Joe hobbled out into 
the yard and looked down the pasture lane. At last she 
came, up the lush green path. She was hurrying, out of 
breath. She didn’t look at him. 

‘‘Guess you thought I was never coming. Here’s some 
mayflowers I stopped to pick for you. I had a hard time 
finding him.’’ 

‘‘T’m almost starved. It’s his own lookout. I didn’t 
ask him to work today.’’ 

She didn’t answer, directly. 

‘It’s a pretty day. Green and everything, and the 
sky’s so blue.’’ 

So were her eyes, of which he-caught a fleeting glimpse. 
She wished she could go to him and say: ‘‘It’s all right, 
Joe.’’ It was all right, would be all right, but she 
couldn’t tell him so. She had always humored him be- 
fore, given in to his foolish fears, but she wouldn’t now. 
This was different from merely dancing with a man at 
Grange meetings. It was all right, but she couldn’t do 
anything to send Jim away because she liked him too 
well. Even now her heart was down in the woods with 
the mayflowers—and with Jim. Joe needn’t be so 
scared. If Jim had come first — well, she couldn’t say. 
But there were things between her and Joe that she 
couldn’t forget now. He ought to know it without her 
telling him. If he didn’t know it, well, she couldn’t tell 
him. She reddened a little as she turned away. 

**T’ll get dinner right off,’’ she said. 

Another two weeks went by and nothing happened. 
They had got the Ford registered and both got licenses. 
‘‘T can run it till you get up. You’ll be getting around 
soon,’’ she said. He thought she wasn’t really glad. 
Saturday came and one of them had got to go to town. 

‘‘T guess I’ve got to have a little vacation this week,’’ 
said Jim, ‘‘that is, if you can take me in.”’ 

‘*Yes, we’ll both go,’’ said Laura. But they both knew 
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Joe couldn’t. A man was coming that day to look at their 
lumber lot. And so he stayed behind. His mind was 
black and sick. The man didn’t come and he didn’t care. 
This new man was worse than all the others he’d been 
jealous of. By selling a farm and moving you could get 
away from them. You never could get away from Jim. 
He made no bones of showing he liked to stay, would 
come again to visit. He liked Joe, too. Joe’s attitude 
toward Laura had deceived him. He said, one day at 
dinner : 

‘Guess your old man don’t love you much, Lora.’’ 
(That was his name for her now.) 

‘“You bet he does.’’ 

The two remarks smote Joe: Jim’s mistake, though 
half in jest; the bitter reality of the truth she’d stated. 
And it galled him to hear them talk lightly — or at all — 
about love. 

‘*T like her well enough,’’ he said, and smiled wryly. 

It was torture to think of them both away, together 
and happy. But it would have been worse if he had gone 
with them. And no better if Jim had stayed behind. Be- 
cause he had the notion of her mind staying with Jim, 
wherever he was, just as the baby in his dream had stayed 
with the man in the town. 

Jim did not stay in town but came back with her. They 
came home early. Joe was relieved and not relieved. 
Laura came dancing into the house, Jim behind with an 
armful of groceries, grinning. (As if it was their home.) 

‘‘See what I’ve done!’’ she cried and snatched off her 
hat. 

Amazing youth leaped out of her face. 

‘‘T’ve bobbed my hair! They were doing it at Fitch’s. 
Am I crazy? Jim told me to do it.’”’ 

His heart seemed to stand still. It made her young; it 
made her beautiful; and he was old, tied to his chair. He 
loved her and he hated her. His eyes blinked. 
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‘‘Looks well enough,’’ he said. 

‘*You’re an old fossil, Joe. She’s a regular rip- 
snorter. Look at that!’’ 

Joe had to look at her again. Her cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes bright and dancing. He had to do something, 
so he got up. 

‘*Looked well enough before.’’ His voice warned her. 

“‘T’ll get the supper right away. And the doctor’s 
coming out this week to take off your cast, he says.’’ 

He couldn’t come quick enough. 

But when he came it didn’t mean he could be up and 
about at once. There had to be massagings and he had 
to go it slow. She rubbed his leg dutifully. He loved to 
feel her hand upon his cold numb skin — and shuddered 
at her touch. ‘‘That’ll do,’’ he’d say. 

At last he began to get about a good deal. The time 
had come. On a Saturday morning he pulled out the 
check-book. 

‘*Well, I guess we can pay you off for the last time. 
I’ve got to go to town and we can take you in.”’ 

‘‘Sure you can do without me?’’ 

‘*T guess so; can’t we, Laura?’’ 

The instant of pause stabbed him. He didn’t dare to 
look up at her. 

‘‘T guess so. Still, there’s the haying. The doctor 
said — ”’ 

She looked at Joe, who didn’t look at her, and then at 
Jim, who did. 

‘‘Never mind. I’ll stay another week and see how you 
feel.’’ 

‘“Who’s to pay you?”’ 

‘‘Never mind pay. I like this place as far as places go. 
I don’t mind staying a week or so more. I’ll stay —for 
just my board and room.”’ 

Joe fingered his check-book. He was defeated. His 
body was old, one member stiff and almost useless, his 
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sap dried up. And this man was young, full of abound- 
ing vigor and assertion. If he made open love to Laura 
now Joe couldn’t help it. But Joe would never let on. 

Their ride to town was misery for Joe. Laura drove; 
he sat beside her, asserting his rights. She looked 
straight ahead while Jim talked to them from behind, but 
mostly to her. He bantered her about her driving. She 
retorted, challenging him to ‘‘come and do any better’’. 
She had never driven faster. Joe fancied she was show- 
ing off. When they got there she was shaking a little 
from excitement. They did their errands. Afterward, 
Jim treated her to an ice-cream soda. Joe wouldn’t 
drink; he said he was tired, walking about so much. He 
was glad to be loosed from their company, to get home 
and be alone. 

He lay awake, half the night, his tired leg aching with 
a gentle monotonous ache. He listened to her breathing. 
Once he reached out his hand to touch her. No. She 
might wake, and what should he say? 

But in the morning he said what he had been gathering 
courage to say through the night. She knew him; she 
would understand. 

‘‘Look, Laura. I can’t stan’ it. This house ain’t big 
enough. One of us has got to go — that man or me.”’ 

She drew herself up, rigidly. 

‘‘Well, who’s to do the work? You can’t.’’ 

‘*T can, what with your help.’’ 

‘‘T can’t help much. I might as well tell you. It’s 
time. At last I’m going to have a baby.”’ 

‘¢What?’’ 

She repeated. 

‘‘How long’ve you known?”’ 

‘‘Some time. The doctor told me that day I asked 
about your cast.’’ 

She drew a comb through her black bobbed hair (pretty 
if it had been his alone; hideous, shared with another). 
She tossed her head defiantly. 
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‘‘Tt’s his!’’ he blurted out. 

‘*Whose? That’s likely. But I wisht it was.’’ 

No more was said. At breakfast they avoided talking 
to each other. But Jim talked to her and she talked to 
him. 

‘‘Joe got used to your hair yet?’’ 

‘“‘No. He’ll never get used to it. Not till I’m bald — 
then he’ll be sorry. But I don’t care. It feels better.’’ 

‘‘Feels better! Whole lot you care about the feeling! 
You mean it looks better. It does, too.’’ 

‘‘Honest, does it? Or are you just kiddin’ me along?’’ 

‘‘ Just kiddin’ you. That’s what you like.’’ 

‘Oh! Go ’long.’’ 

She bent her head while she poured the coffee. She was 
openly careless of what Joe thought. This was some- 
thing new. It drove him almost to desperation. After 
breakfast Jim helped her to clear the table. They paid 
no attention to him. He longed to do something to make 
them, to break out savagely: ‘‘ You two better cut it out. 
You make me sick,”’ or, ‘‘Jim, you get out of here. You 
needn’t stay here any longer sucking around my wife.’’ 
But it wasn’t in him. He didn’t dare to; he couldn’t bear 
to have them openly defy him. And so, later, when they 
were absorbed or he thought they were, he stole away. 
He didn’t know where he was going; his leg pained him 
and it hurt to walk. He headed for a town on the main 
railroad line, hoping for a lift to the station. He took 
this unaccustomed road lest they should follow him — 
small chance! He could not fight that man, though he 
could easily have killed him, if that would do. But it 
wouldn’t do. His jealousy would be left to him like a 
ghost. There was nothing to do but go away. His feet 
dragged wearily along the dusty road. His spirit was 
broken and he didn’t care where he went. 


He sat on a park bench in the thriving town of By- 
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water, miserable, dejected. Over two weeks ago he had 
taken the first train that came along and when he found 
in what direction it was going he had decided to go to 
Bywater. When he was a boy he had worked in his 
father’s cooper shop and he had had a half-hearted in- 
tention of getting work in a large cooperage establish- 
ment at Bywater. He made inquiries at the office but 
there had been no immediate vacancies. Besides, barrels 
now were made largely by machinery and his experience 
stood him in no stead. He could call again, if he wanted 
to. He had got a room for fifty cents a night and he ate 
little, but even so he was rapidly spending what money 
he had happened to have with him. He didn’t know what 
to do; the lack of vacancies at the mill — and other places 
— became chronic, largely, perhaps, because he had little 
ambition and persistence; he was homesick for his farm. 
Pictures floated through his mind: the grasses billowing 
in the breeze, the plowshare cutting through the soft 
brown earth, rows of corn falling before his steady corn- 
knife. He hadn’t been away from his farm overnight for 
many years. These pictures, the water plashing in a 
shallow fountain near him, pigeons cooing and crooning 
on the concrete walk near his feet, made his heart sick. 

Especially the pigeons, crooning, making love at his 
feet. Even the birds and animals were absorbed in this 
business of mating. Yet with them it was not so serious 
an affair. These two steel-blue pigeons would separate 
in a night, in a week, and go on to new things. Why 
couldn’t he? Why hadn’t he the freedom of birds and 
animals? Why couldn’t he go on to new things and leave 
his love and jealousy behind? He was bound; he couldn’t 
’ live with her and he couldn’t live without her. He 
wanted her. He couldn’t face the thought of another 
night or day without her. In spite of her wandering 
eyes, her flirtatious ways, her light affections, she had 
been faithful to him— until now. And perhaps now. 
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Even if not, Jim wouldn’t want her long. Jim couldn’t 
hold to one woman until death, like him. He was more 
like the animals. He would go away from her soon and 
leave them alone at last. 

That night he sent her a post card. (It didn’t occur to 
him to telegraph. ) 

‘*T’ve decided to come back. I’ll get there on the nine 
o’clock, Thursday. You can meet me if you want. If 
you don’t I’ll go away again. If you ain’t there I’ll 
know.’’ 


The train reached the height of land and began its 
clattering descent into the town. The car was stuffy, full 
of cinders, coal gas, smoke, the smell of sweating human 
beings. A cool breeze sweeping down from the shadow- 
ing mountain came into the open windows breathing free- 
dom, peace. Joe leaned out of the window, away from 
his uncomfortably dozing seat-mate, and drank in the 
breeze. His game leg was cramped and aching; his heart 
seemed to clatter with the clattering of the wheels over 
the rails. 

Would she be there? She must be. The train was 
twenty minutes late. She always got to places on time. 
At least, to places where she wanted to go. She had to 
urge him to hurry so they wouldn’t be late to dances or 
Grange meetings, though she was never in a hurry to 
come away. If she wasn’t there he’d know what it meant. 
Would Jim be with her? If he was what would that 
mean? Perhaps he had got tired of the place and gone, 
perhaps she had already given him his walking ticket. 
That would be better. And then he would be home again 
—alone with her. There was a glimpse of the road 
they’d be taking in just a few minutes more; it was lost 
in the trees. The train whistled for the station — in two 
minutes more! 

His dozing seat-mate muttered and swore while Joe 
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clambered out. He peered eagerly through the window 
as the train drew to a stop. Nothing but a phantasma- 
goric confusion of light and form and shadow. Here was 
a woman coming down the platform — to meet the man 
ahead of him. There was another —not Laura. A man 
he knew— whom he avoided. Another man, tall like 
Jim. It wasn’t Jim. It was Eliot, the horse dealer. He 
couldn’t avoid his easy, prosperous, politic greeting. 
But he hurried past to where the cars were leaving the 
station in a frantic rush to get away. There was a Ford. 
But it wasn’t his Ford. It was the livery man taking two 
travelling men to the hotel. As he looked it left with a 
sputter and barking. It was the last car to go. Behind 
him the train had sucked up into it the cluster of people 
between it and the station. The baggage man was trun- 
dling the truck far down the platform, the train was 
gliding out, was gone. He was left solitary as the noises 
and voices died away. 

Laura hadn’t come. 

Well, perhaps the Ford had broken down. It often 
did. Perhaps something had happened to the horses — 
or the clock was slow — or she hadn’t, after all, got the 
card. He started slowly and hesitatingly down the street 
looking searchingly at every passing car, jumping at the 
clump of horses’ feet upon the pavement. But the cars 
and teams were few and far between. What had he said 
on the card? If she wasn’t there he’d know. He thought 
that was what he had said. But perhaps it wasn’t just 
that. And something might have happened. He could 
never be sure unless he went out. It was a long way — 
eight miles, with a tired leg. But he didn’t have much 
money for a livery team and he hated answering curious 
questions. 

The lights became fewer as he left the town. Now he 
was crossing the railroad. Now he began to climb the 
hill road, slowly and painfully. A team rattled down to 
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meet him. But it was only a man who gave him a gruff 
greeting as he passed. Lights in the farmhouses were 
out, now. It was late. Only dogs were up, here and 
there, to give him suspicious challenge. Weary and de- 
jected, he sat down by the roadside, often, to rest, swear- 
ing at himself for a fool. 

At last, after much winding and turning and climbing 
he found himself almost there. It was very late — the 
stars and the night coolness told him that. What good, 
after all, would it do him to go home? If Laura was 
there, Jim must be there. And he couldn’t face those 
two. Yet— he must find out before he could sleep, have 
any peace. 

The house was dark and silent. He was afraid to go 
in at once. First he would prowl around the barn — the 
wagon house. 

The Ford was not there. 

He looked at the empty place overwhelmed, stupefied. 
Well, there was nothing to do but go into the house. 

The door was locked. He fumbled about under the flat 
stone where they kept the key and—found it. Within, 
all was silent. Not even the clock was ticking. He got a 
lamp — from over the sink, and a match — from the box 
behind the door. Tremblingly he lighted the lamp. On 
the table before him was a piece of paper, a note. 

‘‘Tf you come back I’ve gone off with Jim. We took 
the auto. You can have the rest. I don’t want it. Jim 
wanted to go and he wanted me. Laura.’’ 

Yes, she was gone. Her coat and hat were gone. The 
drawers where she kept her things were— empty. Gone 
with Jim— and the baby. Whose baby? What would 
she do with the baby? If it was his baby wouldn’t he 
have a right to it even if Laura wouldn’t come back? 

He wandered upstairs into Jim’s room. He had never 
been up here since Jim came. The room was empty; all 
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Jim’s things had been taken away. The bed was made 
up neatly — like the bed downstairs. 

It was stuffy and stifling in the house and suddenly he 
realized he hated it. It was cooler outside. 

When had they gone? He went to the mail box. The 
little red disk on its chain was hanging out and opening 
the box he found his postal card. They had gone before 
it came. If it had got there sooner — ? 

He wandered into the cow stable. It was empty. They 
had turned the cows out into the pasture. Most of them 
were dry and they had dried up the others. The horses 
were out, too. He wandered to the bars that led into the 
pasture lane. He descried dim forms at the head of the 
lane. Slowly, suspiciously, the horses came towards him. 

‘¢Chub!”’ 

The black horse put its nose over the bars. He reached 
out his hand and stroked the cool velvet nose. Then 
suddenly all the protest, anger and futile despair rose in 
him and he struck the horse sharply. 

**Get out!’ 

The big horse wheeled clumsily and clumped off into 
the pasture, followed by its mate. It wouldn’t come up 
to him again. 

He turned back into the barn and stood in the big door- 
way. He wanted to sleep and he knew he couldn’t sleep. 
He thought of the cool, clean bed in the house and shud- 
dered. Here on the barn floor was a pile of grass mowed 
for the horses before they had been turned out. Jim 
had mowed it, but never mind. He sank down upon it. 
The grass exhaled a heavy, almost drugging, fragrance. 
A little breeze crept down over him, bringing a dull kind 
of rest and peace. It lost itself in the dark empty barn 
behind him, but another came and another. Perhaps, 
after all, he would be able to go to sleep and forget for 
a while the empty house behind the empty barn. 











ANSWER TO ORION 


By ERNEst WRIGHT 


I have watched you in the sky 
night after night. 

I have stood under your sombre beauty 
as under a jewelled harp hung upon 
invisible willows. 

Among cedars and clear Canadian lakes I 
have seen you march proudly along the 
celestial equator. 

On wild Dartmoor I have followed 
you over the cairns and cromlechs, 
ruined handiwork of your sons. 

I have beheld you striding in seven- 
league boots over the blue 
hills of Maryland, before a summer’s dawn. 

And I have watched you, these spring 
nights, hastening down the western sky, 
in the early blueness, after the 
spring-puffed robins have hopped 
to their nests through the grass. 


Today I have raked the leaves aside 
in the wood. I have uncovered the 
tender hepaticas. I have found the 
succulent blood-roots. 


Now I have come to this twilit hill. 

You will come too, slowly pricking your 
lights through the screen of night-blue, 
in heroic, golden geometry. 
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Point after glorious point you will 
come, as the day recedes: 
sombre Betelgeuze, ruddy-orange, 
friendly and near; 
blonde Rigel, beautiful-far. 


Vastness, you have been, pricked into 
design by ponderable worlds dwindled 
to pinpricks in the floor of heaven; 
infinity made finite. 

Now you are near, you are intimate: 

a broken torso, honey-golden, from 
the Parthenon. 


You have questioned me and left me unanswered. 
Now I give you my answer. 
It is the music stirred in me, 

as a harp stirred by the wind; 

breathed into the night to one 

whom I have found. 


I face you with candor. 

I am as great as you. 

To your stellar geometry, flung as a challenge 
I pose, now, my own theorem of beauty. 

I have not been answered by calling you 
beautiful names: what name means 
more than your own; unless it is one 
I have learned just now? 

I have not been eased by distilling the 
light and fire of your savage grandeur 
in the phial of my understanding. 

Your golden drills have scarcely 
pierced me until now. 

But at this moment I am not less than you: 
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not more than a leaf, not less than 
a star. 

Only eternity is not amenable 
to us both. 





TWO POEMS 
By Roy A. TowER 
WORSHIP 


The spiritless old man 
From the shabby pulpit drearily droned on 
Through the Commandments. 


Gray-mottled window panes 

Changed all the glory of an April day 

To somber drab, 

And mercifully blurred 

The outlines of both room and worshipers. 


The ancient organ wheezed 

And presently 

Contended with a pitiful attempt 
At song. 


A deacon took collection, seconding 
The preacher’s pleading eye upon the plate. 
His nickel joined the rest with a brave clatter. 


Monotony — 

The parson maundered on; 

An old man gently snored, 

Blunt fingers interlaced across his paunch; 
A woman alternately frowned at him 

And cocked a docile ear toward the preacher. 
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But Benny Squires, 

Kept out of school this spring to plow for oats, 
Although he sprawled boy-like in the back pew, 
Was with his spirit in the out-of-doors. 


‘¢ __ Who taketh His name in vain.’’ 


The preacher’s voice 
Recalled him from afar. 


Mebbe I do 

Swear at ol’ Topsy jist a leetle hard, 

But she will git ’er leg outside th’ trace! 
Say, them was quail up in th’ pasture briars 
When I rode up t’ git th’ cows last night! 
Fifteen I counted; 

An’ birds, say, don’t they sing 

These Aprul mornin’s 

Jist t’ beat th’ band! 


‘¢ _ Ye must be born again.”’ 


Trixie’s got pups! 

Be jist right size fer rabbits in the fall. 
Kin pups swim ’thout learnin’ 
Like Bud Hickey said, 

I wonder? 

Take one along tomorra fishin’, 
’F it only rains, 

’"N’ see; 

’T won’t rain though, dang it; 
Hafta go ’t night 

After th’ chores is done 

’N’ try fer ‘‘cats.”’ 
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‘¢ __ Bride of the Lamb —’”’ 


Oh gee, 

Bessie McCown ’ould make a purty bride 
’N’ ’at red dress she allus wears t’ school 
"Ith flowers in ’t. 

’N’ curls! Say — 

Gosh, she’s lookin’. 

This yere floor’s plumb rough; 

Bet I e’d spit through that ole knot-hole there. 
Bet I’d build her a house 

Bigger ’n ’at one th’ Deacon’s got; 

’N’ gee, we’d have — 


‘¢ __ Amen.’’ 


The closing hymn 

Quavered ; 

And through the opened door 
A flood of April sunshine 
And a breeze 

Laden with April fragrance 
And the caroling of bluebirds 
Drifted in. 


SUCCESS 


Between a row of maples 

And a ragged lawn 

A picket fence sags lazily, 

Leaning against a gnarled old trumpet vine 
In senile ease. 

The sidewalk is a twisted, beaten path, 
And ragweeds dust their gold 

Upon my clothes. 
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A phantom boy, 

Swinging his sun-browned legs 
From an old gate-post, 

Alert with eager hope 

Awaits my coming. 


And suddenly 
Remembering 

Across two score of years 
His standard of success, 

I turn aside 

And seek a busier street. 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


Goethe, by BENEDETTO CrRocE; translated by EMiLy ANDERSON, 
with an introduction by Dovauas Ainsuie. (Knopf, $2.75.) 
It is very foolish to attempt to ascribe permanence to any 
product of contemporary literary endeavor; but perhaps the 
difficulty of evaluation is less insurmountable in the case of criti- 
cism than in some of the more obviously creative forms. I be- 
lieve quite definitely that some of the most widely-read criticism 
of the day will be very dead within a decade. And I believe, 
also, that this book about a great German by a great Italian will 
be read as long as the great German is studied, which will be as 
long, I should guess, as what we now call poetry is read at all. 
At any rate, I am grateful for it; it is one of those books which 
not merely open vistas, but make one the possessor of them. 
Os Ke Fe 


Talk, by Emantre N. Sacus. (Harper, $2.00.) The manner of 
the book is suggested by the title. It is vivid, inconsequential, 
disjointed, circumstantial — ‘‘talky’’. At times it becomes pain- 
fully monotonous, for it is devoid of relief. And sometimes it is 
ridiculous. Nevertheless through this comparatively opaque and 
smudgy medium the writer makes us see real people, and share 
not a little of their vivid, inconsequential, disjointed lives. 
a. oO 
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The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, by her niece MaRTHA 
Dickinson Brancui. (Houghton Mifflin, $4.00.) Less than a 
third of this book is occupied by Mrs. Bianchi’s biographical 
study, and the remainder by the poet’s letters. This is as it 
should be, for the short and simple annals of this recluse-poet 
are chiefly to be found by the discerning in her poems, of which, 
essentially, these letters are a part. Mrs. Bianchi sometimes in- 
dulges the sin of fine writing, but we should all be grateful to 
her for her effort to place the quick and strange personality of 
the immortal Emily before us. She has done that rather vividly. 
The letters, like everything else that Emily Dickinson wrote, are 
extraordinary. Surely there are few writings in English that 
reach a higher peak of what I am best satisfied to call personal 
poignancy than hers. ‘‘Be sure to live in vain, dear,’’ she writes 
to her little niece, and adds simply, ‘‘I wish I had.’’ And what 
letter have you ever read more full of unshed tears than this one 
to Thomas Wentworth Higginson written just after the death of 
Samuel Bowles? ‘‘Dear Friend, —I felt it shelter to speak to 
you. My brother and sister are with Mr. Bowles, who is buried 
this afternoon. The last song that I heard — that was, since the 
birds — was, he leadeth me; he leadeth me; yea, though I walk 
— then the voices stooped, the arch was so low.’’ Yet Emily had 
a delightful and whimsical humor. No, there was never anyone 
like her. ‘‘Fascination was her element,’’ says the preface to 
The Single Hound (posthumous, as all her books) ; ‘‘she was not 
daily bread; she was star-dust.’’ F. L. M. 


An Outland Piper, by Donautp Davipson. (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.25.) Rarest among the infrequent virtues of contemporary 
writers, and particularly of contemporary poets: a sense of hu- 
mor. Donald Davidson has it — not the shallow cackle of the 
paid-by-the-line entertainer, but the deep, half-ironic laughter 
of a spirit akin to Cabell’s and John McClure’s. For this alone 
An Outland Piper would be memorable, as it is refreshing. But 
the smooth command of words and rhythms which serves so well 
the purposes of ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus’’ and ‘‘ Avalon’’ is equally ade- 
quate to the demands of such strange and piercing beauty as 
that of certain stanzas of ‘‘Naiad’’; and ‘‘The Man Who Would 
Not Die’’, the longest and perhaps the most considered poem of 
the book, is a sound and thorough piece of character portrayal. 
J.T. F. 
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Hill Solitudes, by BeNsamin RosensBauM. (Brimmer, $1.50.) 
A few of the poems of this first volume are wilfully trivial, some 
of them are ineffectual experiments, and some are assured 
achievements of a highly individual beauty. In the inclusion of 
the two first of these groups, Mr. Rosenbaum is not exceptional 
among the makers of first volumes of verse. In the third he is 
with the distinguished minority. Such poems as ‘‘To Mashi’’ 
and ‘‘He’’ make one glad to have this book, and ready to wel- 
come another. a. a 


The Lantern on the Plow, by GtorceE AGNEw CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Harper, $2.00.) Mr. Chamberlain has in this book a beautiful 
and moving theme: the hold of a lean New Jersey farm upon 
successive generations of its owners. Some of the characters are 
presented with great strength and sympathy, as the Judge in 
the opening chapters; and throughout the story there is no 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to the competence of the writer. 
But for my taste there is too much of craft in the book, if not of 
craftsmanship — too much of the conscious provision of elements 
and situations calculated to feed the reader’s interest. I wish 
that Mr. Chamberlain might have cared to write a simpler story 
of the land, which might have held more strength, and more 
truth. i 
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